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the time that a greater probability on the one side rather than the
other presents itself to the understanding.

Your next statement: that this indifference extends to those
matters which are not apprehended with perfect clearness, in such
a way that, however probable be the conjectures which render you
disposed to form a judgment on one particular side, the simple
knowledge you possess, that they are conjectures, may occasion you
to judge the contrary1: seems to be in no way true. For that know-
ledge which tells you that they are merely conjectures will indeed cause
you to pass judgment in favour of that conclusion to which they point,
with a certain amount of insecurity and hesitation; but it will never
make you decide for the opposite belief, unless conjectures subsequently
present themselves, ivhich are not equally but even more probable than
the others.

Though you add, that you had experience of this lately, when
setting aside as false what you had formerly supposed to be
absolutely true, remember that this has not been conceded to you.
For you cannot really have felt persuaded yourself that you have not
seen the sun, the earth, men, and other objects, that you have not heard
sounds, have not walked, eaten, or written, have not spoken (Jiave not,
i.e. used your body or its organs}, and so forth.

Finally therefore the form of error does not seem to consist in the
incorrect use of the free will2, as you maintain, so much as in the
dissonance between the judgment and the thing whereof we judge; it
seems to arise indeed from the fact that the understanding apprehends
that thing otherwise than as it is. Whence it seems to be not so much
the blame of the free will, which judges wrong, as of tJie understanding
which does not give the correct reason. Thus the dependence of the
poiver of choice upon the understanding seems to be such tJiat, if the
intellect indeed perceives something clearly or seems to do so, the will
passes a judgment ivhich is agreed on and determinate, whether that
be really true, or ivhether it be thought to be true; if, on the other
hand the perception on the part of the understanding be obscure, then
our will passes a judgment which is doubtful and hesitating, though
taken for the time to be more true than its opposite, and this whether
the matter is really true or false. The result is that it is not so muck
in our power to guard against error, as to refrain from persisting in
error, and that the appropriate exercise of judgment is not so much the
reinforcing of the strength of the will, as the application of the under-

i Vol. i. p. 176, par. 3.                       2 Ibid. par. 4.